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FAREWELL MAGIC; FAREWELL MYTH 


A magic that surrounded the first weeks of Mr. 
Kennedy's administration was ended on the 
beaches of Cuba. A myth that for many years has 
carried America’s image of itself was ended there, 
too. The magic that transfigured the new Presi- 
dent was the magic of success; the myth in which 
America saw itself was the myth of omnipotence. 
We have now rudely learned that this administra- 
tion, for all its style, can blunder hopelessly, = 
as this nation, for all its power, can fail miserably 
And however humiliating the experience, the 
learning of these lessons may have been indis- 
pensable for the survival of us all. 

There can be little doubt that—for reasons more 
of style than of substance—too much was expected 
of the new administration in its early days. It was 
this which, for many, made the Cuban failure most 
bitter. In Europe especially, among our closest 
allies, the Kennedy magic was widely effective. 
That most responsible of British journals, The 
Economist, warned in late January against too 
high hopes now that Mr. Kennedy and his asso- 
ciates had come to power. And, more in sorrow 
than in anger, the British New Statesman titled 
its editorial on our Cuban adventure “The Fallen 
Angels.” 

But while the magic which enchanted so many 
was unreal, the myth which deluded so many was 
dangerous. This was the “do something” myth 
that has haunted us in our dealings with Com- 
munism during the past decade—from the days 
of our slogans about “liberation” down to Mr. 
Kennedy's campaign demands that America 
should speedily engineer Dr. Castro’s downfall. 

As a people, we react favorably to such myths; 
they conform to a tradition which promises 
Americans that what they want they can get— 
merely for the asking. Now we may finally Gis 
learned in Cuba what we should have learned in 
Hungary: that in the world today there exist situ- 
ations which, no matter how distasteful and dan- 

erous, may yet have to be endured—because 

e alternatives to them are more distasteful and 
more dangerous still. We have had, for many 


years, to live with the fact of Eastern Europe; we 
may have to live, for some years, with the fact of 
Castro’s Cuba. 

The alternative to the myth of our omnipotence 
is not, of course, despair. The fact that we cannot 
do everything does not mean we can do nothing. 
Our choice is not stated in the polarities of inter- 
vention or isolation. Between them lies a large 
world of political and economic maneuver where 
much can be accomplished—not as quickly as 
some of us might wish, but more effectively than 
many of us might expect. It is to increased activity 
in this political-economic world that the lessons 
of Cuba should point. 

The moral disgrace of our Cuban adventure was 
not that we intervened, but that we intervened 
foolishly. To apply a seemingly cynical but essen- 
tially wise political adage: our action here was 
worse than a crime, it was a mistake. This nation 
cannot retire to some new, liberal version of a 
fortress America. There will be times when inter- 
vention—even large-scale military intervention— 
may be demanded of us, and we must be prepared 
for this. But more often we may be called upon 
to avoid the temptation of direct intervention in 
order to pursue the more demanding task of in- 
direct, political-economic warfare. 

Only those blinded by an ideology of the Left 
can continue to think of Fidel Castro as a “re- 
former;” but only those blinded by an ane of 
the Right can still think the Cuban masses wish to 
be liberated from his rule through force of Amer- 
ican arms. And so, while we can have no illusions 
about the nature of the Castro regime, we can 
have no illusions about its popular basis. 

What we should have learned from the Cuban 
pays iy then, is a realism which was lacking 
in us before. This is not the “realism” either of the 
military interventionist or of the “liberal” who 
would have us come to terms with the tyrannies 
of the Left. It is rather the realism of that political 
wisdom which knows what we cannot do as well 
as what we can do, and what the proper direction 
and times for action are. 


in the magazines 


“There is something particularly unpleasant about _ 
those who, living in a political democracy, comfort-.’ . 


ably condone terror elsewhere,” writes Robert Con- 
quest in the May 5 issue of the British weekly, The 
Spectator. Mr. Conquest’s article, called “Day of 
Dupes,” gives “expression to a distaste which is not 
only my own” for the number of British left-wing 
intellectuals who rallied to the support of Castro in 
the recent invasion attempt. “. . . It is the duty of 
intellectuals with political pretensions to keep up 
with the facts,” Mr. Conquest writes. “Some of the 
signatories [of a letter to the London Times] might 
even fall for Khrushchev’s recent nonsense about how 
undemocratic it is to stop nations’ choosing Com- 
munism. Apart from the fact that no nation has ever 
chosen Communism in a free election, this is sheer 
nonsense, for it could only be pleaded if the elec- 
tion of a Communist government did not remove all 
possibility of further choice, involving change back 
again if the people wished.” 

“It is true we do not live in an abstraction,” Mr. 
Conquest continues, “and political calculation may 
render some of the current U.S. actions inadvisable. 
But in principle democracy is indivisible. And this 
is apart from the right of democracies to defend 
themselves. Basically, whether the Americans are 
tactically well advised or not, they are defending 
the interests of everyone who cares about real, rath- 
er than notional, progress and liberty. In a jungle 
full of totalitarian monsters liberal democracy needs 
teeth.” 

Also on the Cuban venture, but concentrating 
more specifically on the President’s address to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors the day af- 
ter the rebels’ defeat, is an editorial in Christia 
and Crisis for May 15. Written by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, the editorial concludes that “these bald state- 
ments undo much that has been accomplished in 
persuading the reluctant Latin Americans that we 
are as interested in their welfare as we are in our 
own security. Such affirmations of mutuality by na- 
tions are never quite true because the national in- 
terest is the first consideration. They are never quite 
false because a wise self-interest, the ultimate mor- 
al achievement of national life, proves its wisdom 
precisely by discerning the complicated web of mu- 
tual interests in which the interests of the nation are 
involved... 

_ “It is morally dubious, but also politically unwise, 
to aver a naked national interest, when in fact such 
an interest is never quite naked but always both 
veiled and clothed by the mutual interest previously 
described. That is why the President’s statements to 
the editors were so unwise, particularly since they 
affected the one web of mutual interest in which a 
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giant nation is bound to weaker nations. The weak- 


- er nations are naturally more cynical about profes-. 


sions of mutuality than the giant nation. But when 
the professions are dropped and naked interest is 
affirmed, all the cynics will say ‘I told you so, which 
is exactly what the Latin Americans are saying.” 


In “Khrushchev and the Balance of World Pow- 
er” (The Review of Politics, April) Joseph G. Whe- 
lan finds that Khrushchev’s thinking in foreign af- 
fairs is based on his present confidence that the bal- 
ance of ideological, political, economic and military 
forces has now shifted in favor of the Communist 
bloc. “Khrushchev’s total image of the world as he 
sees it and his belief in the correctness and right- 
eousness of his shifting balance thesis are the most 
critically relevant facts in world affairs today,” Mr. 
Whelan writes. “It is a truism that images of the 
mind find their way into reality. The image in 
Khrushchev’s mind in this particular instance is the 
favorable ‘correlation of forces.’ To him, this is re- 
ality and as such is the basis for all decision making 
in the Soviet state. It provides the general concep- 
tual framework for determining broad foreign pol- 
icy lines. It is the most essential element in the en- 
tire Soviet foreign policy process. The concept is 
mechanistic in that it assumes a manipulative view 
of politics but philosophically assumes the inevita- 
ble triumph of Communism. The calculation: of 
forces in the political realm as in the military deter- 
mines the permissible limits of advance and retreat. 
If the ‘correlation of forces’ is favorable, one must 


advance, not as a particular preference but as a. 


doctrinal necessity. In this sense the balance con- 
cept is a convenient device for determining the 
equation of power in various eras until the enemy 
is destroyed.” 


The May issue of Harper’s contains a special sup- 
plement devoted to “The Mood of the Russian Peo- 
ple.” In the lead article Richard Pipes, a member 
of Harvard’s Russian Research Center, reports a 
mood of skepticism as typical of a large majority of 
Russian citizens. “. . . Today's Soviet citizen is not 
on the brink of revolt against his government. But 
neither is he the brainwashed automaton so often 
pictured by the outside world. His is a mood of sus- 
pended judgment. He seeks to gather facts, to ob- 
serve, to listen, and to compare. He is watching the 
evolution of Western and Soviet societies, unpre- 
pared as yet to wager on either. Indeed, it may be 
said that the Russians are the only truly uncom- 
mitted people of the world.” PAMPHILUS 
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VIOLENCE AND PACIFISM 


Which Alternative Represents the True Ultimate of Power? 


Gordon C. Zahn 


At a time when military policies and technology 
have achieved eschatological potentiality, if not im- 
minence, one frequently hears friendly references to 
the pacifist alternative. True, the tendency—as is 
amply illustrated in some recent articles and edi- 
torials in Worldview—is still to abruptly dismiss this 
alternative from serious consideration as a practical 
solution to present or threatening world dilemmas. 
For what satisfaction it brings, the pacifist notes 
that even this abrupt dismissal is usually couched 
in wistful, somewhat longing, “how nice if it could 
be, but...” terms; there is little or none of the old 
indignation, seldom the old imputations of treason 
or subversion that formerly accompanied the closing 
of the mind to all pacifist argumentation. 

But the satisfaction is slight. The new aura of “al- 
most” respectability brings with it a new source of 
impatient annoyance in the utter refusal of others 
to recognize and respect certain crucial distinctions 
which previously were more or less academic in 
view of the off-hand rejection of the whole pacifist 
package. This essay will try to bring these distinc- 
tions to a more explicit statement. 

Learned scholars and journalists in discussing for- 


‘eign policy and defense alternatives consistently 


equate all pacifism with an extreme position of pas- 
sive compliance involving the complete denial or 
waiver of all right to mount any kind of defense 
against aggression, no matter how unjust. Of course, 
there are such pacifist extremists—just as there are 
extremists who rashly advocate all-out nuclear war 
as the response to any national affront, whether such 
affront be actually sustained, merely threatened or 
suspected, or even nothing more than a fearful pos- 
sibility. The same critical judgment which carefully 
discriminates between such advocates of preventive, 
pre-emptive, defensive, and retaliatory war should 
serve to separate the total submissionists from other 
pacifists who not only accept the legitimacy of de- 
fense but actually insist that their alternative to vio- 
lence offers the only real possibility of an effective 
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and ultimately successful defense against aggression. 

Whether they base their position upon a formal 
religious creed or hold to a more generalized code 
of humanitarian values, such pacifists would insist 
that any acceptable defense must be effective (offer- 
ing at least some sound assurances of success) and 
moral (conformable to the basic norms deriving 
from and safeguarding human decency and the dig- 
nity of the person). They would argue that a policy 
based on either the actual intent or the implied 
threat to use nuclear arms simply cannot meet ei- 
ther test. 

With respect to the first, the generalization that 
“everyone loses in war” is no longer to be taken as 
a pacifist cliche; instead, most competent scientific 
authority can document the horrible but conserva- 
tive expectation that nuclear war will bring virtual- 
ly certain destruction to all, contesting nations and 
would-be neutrals alike. A charred and radioactive 
planet, peopled with some monstrously deformed 
remnant of mankind, has come to represent the 
brightest hope the scientist can offer as the after- 
math to such a war. A “defense” program which of- 
fers such as its likely outcome is, to the pacifist, no 
defense at all. 


Of at least equal importance, the tendency of all 
modern war—and in this respect nuclear war is 
merely the logical product of a long-developing and 
now well-established trend—is to become ever more 
dehumanized, seeking to reduce the person to noth- 
ing more than a standardized and wholly mechan- 
ical unit of destruction (or, if he be “the enemy,” 
a quite identical unit to be destroyed). And, in a 
parallel and probably related development, it has 
become ever more total in scope and now threatens 
to eliminate all remaining distinctions between the 
guilty aggressor, the helpless conscript, and the in- 
nocent non-combatant. On both counts, it should be 
evident to all, the requirement that a defense be 
moral is clearly violated. 

For these reasons, then, because nuclear war in- 
volves the near-certainty of mutual destruction and 
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passes far beyond all limits of human decency, any 
statement of the pacifist position must begin with 
a negative—the outright repudiation of nuclear war 
as a conceivable defense option. It demands, further, 
that the “unthinkable” be absolutely excluded from 
the realm of possibility, even accidental possibility; 
and, in this it does not reject unilateral action if in- 
ternational agreements cannot be negotiated. The 
logic of this position rests upon a recognition of the 
psychological fact that man’s mental processes are 
such that what is “unthinkable” in one context can 
become “thinkable” (albeit regretfully) in another 
and even “morally obligatory” in still another. 

The pacifist, it follows, is not greatly impressed 
by the intricate formulations favoring “limited war” 
or “nuclear deterrence.” With regard to the former, 
he would insist that the “limits” will always prove 
flexible enough to permit whatever course of action 
the military may propose as the only remaining al- 
ternative to defeat. Thus most pacifists did not ex- 
perience the shocked surprise that recently greeted 
reports that General LeMay had seriously proposed 
a nuclear attack at a preliminary stage of the current 
conflict in Laos. There may have been some mild sur- 
prise that the proposal had come so early in the 
struggle and from so high a level of military au- 
thority; but that such proposals will always be ad- 
vanced by some trigger-happy or efficiency-minded 
or battle-pressed military or political leader, how- 
ever “limited” a war may be at its inception, may 
be taken as a foregone conclusion. So, too, with de- 
terrence. An empty threat with no intent to follow 
through with the use of nuclear weapons under any 
conceivable circumstances simply will not deter. Yet 
any intention, however faint or however simulated, 
necessarily opens the way to the same grim progres- 
sion just described; for we cannot hope to convince 
the potential enemy that we will actually use the 
bombs “as a last resort” without convincing our- 
selves as well. And “the last resort” will always prove 
to be more imminent than we thought. 


The second basis for the pacifist’s insistence that 
the unthinkable be absolutely excluded from all pos- 
sibility leads into the more positive aspect of paci- 
fism as a policy option. As long as a nation places 
all or even most of its reliance upon violent means, 
even though the demands of effectiveness and mo- 
rality will not permit their use, it will neither seek 
nor develop whatever other capabilities and means 
might hold promises of being both moral and ef- 
fective. I refer particularly to the possibilities of- 
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» fered by organized non-violent resistance as a pro- 


1 of action, any serious consideration of which 
is usually blocked by a whole complex of essentially 
specious arguments purporting to prove that such 
means “would not work” in the Western world. 
While massive volumes are written and batteries of 
computers are programmed in an effort to discover 
some thin margin of survival potential under all con- 
ceivable situations of violent assault and violent re- 
prisal, the polite smile and the impatient shrug are 
all we can spare for any serious proposal that the 
only real hope for survival lies in a tactical surren- 
der followed by an altogether different kind of “sec- 
ond strike” incorporating planned and disciplined 
civil disobedience, the general strike—in short, the 
complete refusal of all cooperation with the “vic- 
tors.” In place of the motivations furnished by the 
particularist national prides and sentiments which 
are so essential to a defense based on violence 
tential, the pacifist alternative would be keyed to 
a universalistic identity with and regard for the hu- 
manity inherent in all men, including the would-be 
oppressor. And this, in turn, would be expected to 
trigger a reciprocal response in the opponent; to 
fan, so to speak, the spark of human decency which, 
no matter how low it may burn in individual men 
for a time, cannot be extinguished completely or 
forever. 

There is, of course, a world of difference between 
such “passive resistance” and the defeatist compli- 
ance usually attributed to the pacifist position. The 
difference rests primarily upon the note of discipline 
and the kind of power such action calls into being. 
Realistically, one must acknowledge that, given the 
nature of the present world order and its longtime 
commitment to violence, such a program of non-vio- 
lent resistance would take a fearful toll in terms of 
human suffering and death—though these would 
probably not equal, much less exceed, that contem- 
plated as the cost of nuclear war. It must even be 
assumed that this spark of human decency may be 
especially faint in individuals formed under the rep- 
ressive controls available to our current totalitarian 
systems and that, therefore, such individuals would 
be far more callous (and for a considerably longer 
period) in their efforts to break a campaign of non- 
violent resistance than were, for example, the Brit- 
ish faced with Gandhi's revolution. One must reck- 
on, then, with the fact that there would be many 
more victims, that the trains would be driven over 
many more protesting demonstrators, that many 
more hostages would be executed. 

But ultimately the trains and the reprisals would 
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have to stop, if only because the men who gave the 
orders realized the futility of the situation or, far 
more likely, because they and the men who received 
the orders had reached the point at which they could 
no longer force themselves to order further slaugh- 
ter or to comply. Describing the execution of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses at Auschwitz (and significantly 
enough, comparing them to the early Christian mar- 
tyrs who converted a pagan empire quite as ruth- 
less as our modern totalitarians), Rudolph Hoess 
noted: “All who saw them die were deeply moved, 
and even the execution squad itself was affected.” 
If these master exterminators, specially selected and 
trained for their inhuman task, could be “moved” 
and “affected” by a handful of religious activists, 
what might have been the effect upon less com- 
mitted agents of the Nazi power had they been 
faced with organized non-violent resistance on the 
part of great masses of inhabitants in the lands over- 
run by that power? 

That the necessary organization and discipline 
would require a program of preparation and train- 
ing every bit as intensive as that now provided the 
armed forces is obvious. Gandhi had his ashrams; 
any serious attempt to prepare for the pacifist’s “sec- 
ond strike” would involve the full use of all facili- 
ties designed to mold the nation into a readiness 
to become “a community of sacrifice.” But it is clear 
that the development of any such training program, 
or even the recognition of its need and possible val- 
ue, is out of the question as long as we delude our- 
selves into continued reliance upon an ever-expand- 
ing capacity for violent resistance and reprisal. Need- 
less to say, we shall remain locked in this delusion 
until we are at least willing to contemplate the pos- 
sibility that an alternative exists, that it may be the 
only alternative to a “peace” which, in the words of 
C. Wright Mills, is nothing more than “a mutual 
fright, a balance of armed fear.” 


In the last analysis, though, the pacifist alterna- 
tive depends not upon the disciplined readiness for 
self-sacrifice but, rather, upon the kind of power 
which alone would make such sacrifice possible and 
successful. Even Mills in his biting analysis of the 
drift of our days too lightly accepts the untested 
premise that the “ultimate kind of power” is vio- 
lence. If this were really true, then the logic of the 
ultra-militarist would become unchallengeable: the 
greater the capacity for violence, the greater the 
power; the greater the power, the more certain 
the victory; the more certain the victory, the more 


perfect the defense. If, however, it is not true; 
if there is a “more ultimate” kind of power, this log- 
ical sequence comes to naught. And it is the paci- 
fist’s contention that there are other kinds of power 
ranging above and beyond the limits of violence. 
Gandhi and his followers called it “soul force;” the 
Christian pacifist speaks of the “power of love,” of 
the “charity” that overcomes the world. 

The pacifist alternative of non-violent resistance 
would lift these principles above the level of easily- 
mouthed platitudes and convert them into a pro- 
gram of action in the firm confidence that action 
based on these principles represents the true ulti- 
mate of power. There is a logic for this position, 
too. The purpose of any exercise of power is to ob- 
tain behavior conforming to the pattern set by the 
one exerting the power. Since, in the last analysis, 
a fixed and unwavering refusal to comply with these 
demands cannot be overcome by violence, it is clear 
that the power of violence is not ultimate. Of course, 
it is always possible to destroy by violence the man 
who persists in his refusal, but this represents the 
final defeat of violence in that it abandons all fur- 
ther attempts to obtain the compliance the power- 
wielder sought in the first place. 

Superficially, since the man is destroyed, this log- 
ic may appear every bit as callously indifferent in 
its attitude toward the loss of human life as are the 
cold calculations of those who define the “permis- 
sible levels” of civilian deaths to be “allowed for” 
in their advocacy of nuclear war as a defense op- 
tion. But I would insist that there is a crucial differ- 
ence: the man who makes the refusal and accepts 
the consequences does so in a responsible exercise 
of the ultimate power at his disposal, something 
vastly different from the meaningless death of the 
nameless and faceless cipher who just happens to 
be in the wrong place at the wrong time. 

The practical question remains: Is the pacifist al- 
ternative, even granting its “second strike” potential- 
ity, a real policy option today? Obviously not, if by 
this we mean that the nation is psychologically 
ready to abandon its reliance upon violence as the 
ultimate source of security—or that, even if it were, 
we could now hope to “screw our courage to the 
stricking point” and mount a successful campaign 
of non-violent resistance should the occasion present 
itself. But in another sense it must be viewed as a 
real option, even the only option holding promise 
of ultimate success; for if even one nation could be 
awakened to this promise and be prepared to pur- 
sue it, the world could finally be freed from the 
vicious circle of violence in which it is now locked 
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and the way opened to a security based on those 
greater and surer kinds of power which until now 
we have not dared to consider, much less exploit. 
We are dealing with something far more profound 
than a difference in policy options. Our question 
ultimately concerns our basic conceptions of man. 
Is man, after all is said and done, a creature whose 
behavior is finally controlled through promises of 
physically satisfying rewards and threats of violence- 
induced pain; or is he something greater, the deep- 
est wellsprings of whose behavior contain forces re- 
sponsive only to the power of love and recognition 
of common identity. If we deny the latter, we deny 
many of the core values upon which we base our 
claims to a preferable way of life and, indeed, our 
hopes for any future advance for humankind. The 
pacifist alternative takes these values seriously to 
the point of proposing them as the foundation of 
our defense action. The belief that all men share 
a common humanity which cannot be totally or per- 
manently suppressed; the corollary that every man 
(including the Roman tyrant, the Buchenwald guard, 


correspondence 


OUR UNPRECEDENTED 


Editor's note: The author of the following letter, Dr. 
Charles E. Silcox, was a distinguished lecturer on in- 
ternational affairs. His sudden death this month is a 
special loss to The Church Peace Union, with which 
he was associated for many years as its Canadian 
consultant on foreign policy problems. 


Toronto, Ontario 
Sir: During the past months Worldview has pre- 
sented a continually stimulating analysis of moral- 
ity and foreign affairs. The several contributions of 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., have been especially 
keen. Father Murray has made sharp criticisms of 
what he calls “the traditional American ethic,” 
which, he implies, is voluntarist, scriptural in a fun- 
damentalist sense, subjectivist (a “morality of in- 
tention” in which the important element is not “what 
you do but why you do it”), and essentially indi- 
vidualistic. 

This traditional American ethic, Father Murray 
claims, is bankrupt, and American ethical teaching 
is now tending toward a “situationalism” in which 
“the absoluteness of principle gets lost among the 


the Soviet oppressor, yes, even the indifferent RAND 
theorist at his computer) has a “breaking point” be- 
yond which his participation in patterned inhuman- 
ity cannot be forced; and, finally, the confidence 
that a disciplined, large-scale exercise of the moral 
power of sacrificial “love” or “soul force” will most 
surely bring him to that breaking point and thereby 
negate whatever power of violence he may have at 
his disposal—these deserve a far more receptive hear- 
ing than they have received on the part of those 
supposedly committed to the defense of the West 
and its Judeo-Christian foundations. If, as history 
has demonstrated, the way of violence demands an 
ever more thoroughgoing renunciation of this com- 
mon humanity and its implications for our own be- 
havior, coupled with a callous ignoring of the hu- 
manity of the “enemy,” it—and not pacifism—should 
be rejected as a policy option not worthy of con- 
sideration. Otherwise, in the process of “defending” 
these most cherished values we may find ourselves 
forced to abandon and betray them in our total sur- 
render to the inevitably destructive logic of violence. 


ETHICAL SITUATION 


contingencies of fact.” The system today is there- 
fore “consciously pragmatic,” and while “the old 
morality saw things as so simple that moral judg- 
ment was always easy, the new morality sees things 
as so complicated that moral judgment becomes 
practically impossible. The final category of moral 
judgment is not ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ but ‘ambiguous’.” 

Much of this interpretation is probably only too 
true, but to such an indictment one is disposed to 
answer “so what?” Even if it be true, is there any 
alternative ethic available today more suited to 
meet the existing situation? 

The traditional American ethic was probably 
based less on abstract principle than on experience. 
To understand the Puritan ethic—and this is, per- 
haps, fundamental to the understanding of America 
—one needs to study the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, especially the chapter on “The Law of God.” 
In this the Ten Commandments, commonly called 
the Moral Law, are described as eternally binding, 
although it is at the same time stated that the cere- 
monial laws enunciated by Moses are “now abro- 
gated under the new statement,” and that in the 
same way many other “sundry judicial laws . . . ex- 
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pired together with the state of that people.” 

Despite the high place given to the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Puritan ethic was, one suspects, em- 
pirical and modified by a general overall belief in 
personal responsibility. It postulated subordination 
to the overruling will of God, howsoever conceived 
and insofar as it was revealed, but the Puritan did 
not write “finis” or “Q.E.D.” to this conception of 
the will of God. In the last address of John Robin- 
son to the Pilgrim Fathers before they embarked at 
Leyden for their voyage to America via England, 
he is reported to have said: “God has still more light 
to break forth from His Holy Word.” 


It is in some such conception of an ongoing un- 
derstanding of the ethical question, and the relation 
of personal and social experience to the uncovering 
of ethical truth, that the American ethic, whether 
scriptural or pragmatic—or both—can claim some 
measure of validity despite its uncertain and untidy 
outlines. Indeed it is precisely when it adopts or 
seems an absolutist position in ethics as do the fun- 
damentalists, or the Moral Rearmament Association, 
or the ultra-sentimentalists with their “What would 
Jesus do?”—a good enough question if anyone can 
answer it with complete assurance—that realistic 
recalcitrants are forced to take refuge in some form 
of ambiguism. 

In the specific field of foreign policy, when doc- 
trinaire Americans profess an ethical absolutism 
which they themselves frequently do not, and per- 
haps cannot, practice, they create resentment and 
distrust among their best friends and allies. Their 
assertion that “all men are born free and equal” 
(without any precise interpretation of the egalitar- 
ianism intended); their anti-colonialism; their as- 
sumption that any group of people which claims to 
be a viable political unity has an inherent right to 
self-determination (except, perhaps, in the case of 
the Confederate States in 1861); their exalted devo- 
tion to the written constitution of 1787 which, with 
its twenty-odd amendments, is regarded not only as 
the new Torah but the last word in political philos- 
ophy and wisdom; their naive concept of democracy 
as practiced in the United States as the proper stand- 
ard of true government for all nations; all these and 
many more policies constructed on idealistic if not 
absolutistic lines have created a confusion in the 
modern world only somewhat less upsetting than 
that created by the doctrinaire, absolutist regimes 
of Russia and China. 

Those of us who live in and are proud to be citi- 
zens of “foreign” countries find ourselves forced, 
when defending certain basic American policies in 


international affairs, to assert repeatedly and perhaps 
over-hopefully: “at all events, the heart of the Ameri- 
can people is, for the most part, in the right place.” 

There is something to be said for American am- 
biguism. A number of years ago, there was much 
discussion in theological circles of an “interimsethik.” 
It was said that the early apostolic church developed 
its ethical theories within the framework of a faith 
in an imminent end of the world, and that when 
“the end of the world” semed to have been post- 
poned sine die, those theories had to be revised or, 
at all events, freshly interpreted. Whether the theory 
of the “interimsethik” was overdone or not, any be- 
lief in an impending end of the world would prob- 
ably profoundly modify any set of values, including 
even what the so-called Law of Nature demanded. 
There seem to be hints of this in the work of St. 
Augustine dealing with marriage. Moral behavior 
has to be judged against the background of circum- 
stance. 

So, in our nuclear age, with all the uncertainties 
and confusions of our day—political, economic and 
moral—we must face situations including those in 
foreign policy which are unique and unprecedented. 
Nor is there any way in which we can solve these 
problems by enunciating some high-sounding gener- 
alities even about being our brother’s keeper—gen- 
eralities which we seek to impose on the realities 
of the situation even as Procrustes amputated or 
stretched the limbs of his captives to make them 
fit a particular bed. We must devise an ethic to fit 
the situation. 

The bankruptcy of ethical theories in the West is, 
therefore, not primarily due to basic American weak- 
nesses alone, however numerous these may be. It is 
rather due to those new features in the arising world 
of tomorrow to which we must adjust ourselves only 
with a prolonged and painful effort. Nor can we fall 
back upon either the Ten Commandments or the 
Law of Nature. 

Just as Jesus, though He claimed that He had 
come not to destroy but to fulfill the law (the tradi- 
tional ethic of His people), tried to get behind the 
Torah to the creative principles which lay behind 
its formulation and thus avoid the development of 
a new legalism, so we do well not to repudiate all 
that tradition has provided to sustain and guide us. 
And whatever the tradition, whether it be that of 
the American Puritan, however mangled by the 
centuries, or the older medieval tradition to which 
Father Murray refers, of a Law of Nature accessible 
through the use of Right Reason, time and circum- 


stances may require us to modify it as our experi- 
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ence expands, and as our more exact understanding 
of the true laws of nature confronts us with new 
queries demanding new answers. 

We may do well to posit some Natural Law which 
is or may be the ground of all our ethical thinking, 
the basis of whatever sense of justice we have, and 
which positive law seeks to approximate and incor- 
porate in some way. But to understand in its fullness 
what that law is, why it is, and to set forth precisely 
what is its application to any specific and complex 
situation is probably beyond us and the limited store 
of right reason available to us as individuals or to us 
as members of a religious institution. The posture ot 
infallibility is no longer tenable. We see through a 
glass darkly, and in many situations—in private life 
and in public policy—ambiguity is inevitable and we 
must fearlessly launch out into the deep, hoping for 
the best. But the confirmed Christian is not without 
confidence that whosoever seeks in all humility will 


find, and that when the Holy Spirit is come and 


visits the true believer, He will lead into all truth 
needful for the moment, however critical and con- 
fused the moment may be. For the rest, the issue 
remains with the Eternal. 

Cuar.es E. 


PACIFISM AS NATIONAL POLICY 


Cheyney, Pa. 
Sir: Your February editorial states that pacifism, 
“clearly, cannot be advocated as a matter of national 
policy.” I wonder by what insight this becomes so 
clear. Maybe you refer only to the U.S. or U.S.S.R. 
Newly emerging nations in Africa might well 
choose such a course, for eminently sound prudential 
reasons. Their armies are likely in some cases to 
resemble comic opera masquerades. Some such ar- 
mies may serve, at least temporarily, as a focus of 
national stability, but they can also become maraud- 
ing bands that terrorize the population, as in the 
Congo. If their leaders get serious about it, they 
must mortgage their freedom in order to get sub- 
stantial arms from one of the adversaries in the Cold 
War. 


In England there are those who advocate uni- 
lateral disarmament, well aware of the fact that 
American power would still loom behind them. 
Nevertheless, it is at least arguable that British se- 
curity would be no less tenuous if it rested on uni- 
lateral withdrawal from the arms race and a new 
politico-economic peace offensive in cooperation with 
other “nations in between” similarly disposed. If it 
be claimed that this would signal progressive dis- 
engagement of Western, then Eastern, Europe, this 
may be true, and again it is arguable that the securi- 
ty of this area may thus be enhanced rather than 
jeopardized more than it is at present. 

Japan is hesitantly moving toward rearmament, 
but it does not seem wise to insist a pacifist policy 
is irrelevant to Japan’s plight. As Red China’s power 
mounts, the American presence in Japan and related 
areas may prove to be a military liability. In any 
case the present perilous equilibrium at the truce 
points cannot be expected to last indefinitely. Japan- 
ese initiative in the direction of unilateral disarma- 
ment as part of a radical reorientation of policy may 
be the best alternative possible, rather than the 
eventual undermining of an untenable policy that 
would invite disorder with no viable base from 
which to build for the future. 


India may one day be driven to choose between 
consciously returning to Gandhian non-violence or 
undertaking a disastrous arms race with China. 

If any of these possibilities would be realized, 
and cooperative efforts among such nations gather 
momentum, such a “wedge of peace” between the 
two giants would precipitate a radically new situ- 
ation and open the way for the emergence of new 
forces within the alliances and even in both the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. Then, in your words, “new direc- 
tions [can be] taken, in light of the unprecedented 
dangers which the present direction of the world 
offers.” 


It seems to me entirely appropriate to attempt 
fresh conceptual approaches to the situation we con- 
front, including the possibility of a world without 


war. 


Cuartes C. WALKER 


Just published: THE MORAL DILEMMA OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS: ESSAYS FROM Worldview 
by John Courtney Murray, S. J., Julian N. Hartt, Steven S. Schwarsschild, 
John Cogley, Walter Millis, Stephen G. Cary, Ernest W. Lefever, John C. 
Bennett, Paul Ramsey and Kenneth W. Thompson. 


78 pages * $1 postpaid * Quantity rates available upon request 
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PROJECTING AN IMAGE OF PROMISE 


The following excerpt is taken from an article en- 
titled “How We Look to Others,” published in the 
May 18 issue of America. The author is The Rever- 
end George H. Dunne, S. J. 


One day [in 1933] I climbed a path to a Buddhist 
temple outside the city of Suchow. For half a mile 
I walked a solid gauntlet of beggars squatting elbow 
to elbow, empty rice bowls held out in the age-old 
suppliant gesture. In Shanghai twelve-year-old chil- 
dren worked sixteen hours a day in foreign and 
Chinese-owned cotton mills and slept at night on 
their hard workbenches . . . 

The only ones who denied the inevitability of mis- 
ery, damned the system which perpetuated it, and 
promised an end to it were the Communists. They 
were a syrnbol of protest and of hope. That was the 
source of their strength. That is why, abandoned as 
early as 1927 by Stalin, who neither then nor later 
was interested in the Chinese revolution, without 
outside support, surrounded by Nationalist forces, 
they could not be destroyed. That is why twenty- 
eight years ago their ultimate triumph was inevitable 
—unless someone else could project an even more 
powerful image of protest and of hope. But no one 
else did, and in eighteen short years, with an assist 
from Japanese aggression, which only advanced the 
date of their ultimate triumph, and in the last stages 
with considerable help from American military 
equipment delivered to them by defecting National- 
ist troops or sold to them by corrupt Kuomintang 
politicians, they were masters of China. 

This is not to say that the Communists were swept 
into power on a great tide of popular support. This 
would be a gross distortion of the facts. No doubt 
the larger mass of the people were uncommitted, 
but their very passivity was an asset to the Commu- 
nists. Outside of its own bureaucracy, the Kuomin- 
tang had no real roots in the people. What did it 
offer but a perpetuation of the old ways, which is 
to say the old misery? 

This is not a tract in support of Communism. I 
am well aware of the mess of pottage the Chinese 
have bought. Many today in the communes eat their 
bread, if they have any, in sorrow. Probably many 
of the young idealists, the students of fifteen years 
ago, who rallied in overwhelming numbers to the 


Communist cause now wonder what happened to 
their great dream. It would be wishful thinking, 
however, to believe that the dream has died for all. 
The hundreds of thousands of young people who 
turn out for parades and demonstrations do not have 
the look of sullen prisoners of the regime. For them 
the Communists still manage to project the image of 
promise. They are still carried along by the specter 
to be built . 

There was a ‘time when America projected an im- 
age that enflamed imaginations, set feet jiggling and 
hearts dancing. That image does not come through 
today. What comes through is the hard-faced image 
of the bean growers, the hate-contorted faces of 
New Orleans housewives screaming epithets into the 
ears of a bewildered Negro child. 

Far more important than guns for Laotians is the 
projection of a new image of America. President 
Kennedy in his Inaugural Address projected such 
an image, and it is significant and symptomatic that 
it stirred excitement around the globe. But it will 
take more than words, or even the deeds, of one 
man, even a President. What is needed is the image 
of an angry people, people who react . . . like Christ 
in the temple, against a social structure which cre- 
ates, perpetuates, or tolerates human misery any- 
where. 

Where will this fury arise? Is our society capable 
of producing this kind of rage, this kind of central 
concern for human beings, for other human beings? 
Is any society whose central concern is money and 
profit? These are questions which I should not pre- 
sume to answer, but, on the record, I reserve the 
right to a certain amount of pessimism. 

There have been profound changes in our social 
structure during the past thirty years. There will be 
profound changes in the next fifty years. Amidst 
those changes we had better find a way to do away 
with the bean-grower mentality and become a peo- 
ple who, like Karl Marx, can never feel free so long 
as Guatemala children or West Virginia children or 
Indian children have bloated bellies, or Mexican- 
American children slave in the fields, or Negro chil- 
dren are treated like medieval lepers. If we don’t 
find a way, there will be other Castros and more 
surprises, and our grandchildren may learn that 
Khrushchev was right about them. 
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The Hope that Grows Out of Despair 


The Future of Mankind -é Karl 
aspers. University of Chicago 
ess. 342 pp. $5.95. 


by Bernard Murchland 


At the dawn of the modern age 
Goethe wrote: “Mankind will 
grow more astute and more per- 
ceptive, but not better, happier, 
or more vigorous . . . I see a time 
coming when God will not enjoy 
it any more, when he will have to 
smash ereyiing once again, to 
rejuvenate his creation.” 

This sombre prophecy, argues 
Karl Jaspers in his impressive 
book, may well find fulfillment in 
our times. The “new fact” which 
dominates his is this: 
the possibility and probability of 
nuclear warfare could result in 
the destruction of mankind! In 
the past the worst catastrophes 
could not kill all men. However 
many perished, some survived. 
Now war implies the consequence 
of universal doom. This, says Jas- 
pers, “is an idea so novel, as a 
real probability, that we hesitate 
to think it through.” 

But the noted German philos- 
opher, in what might be called a 
prolegomena to survival, does 
considerable thinking on the 
question. Of the several writings 
I have read on this subject, The 
Future of Mankind is without 
question the most thorough, the 
most alarming, and the most hope- 
ful. I say hopeful because the 
frequent dark and urgent tones of 
the book might give an initial im- 
pression of ya But this is not 
the case. Jaspers reduces his dis- 
cussion to an extreme thesis: 
either mankind will physically 
perish or there will be a change 
in the moral-political condition of 
mankind. He 
Father Murchland, the former 
editor of Perspectives, is now pur- 
suing special studies in philos- 
ophy at the University of Buffalo. 


st attempts to “take 
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~ note of the facts, to visualize the 


world situation, to test all view- 
ae one by one, and to get our 

ings in the entirety of real- 
ities and possibilities.” This effort 
leads him to consider, knowledge- 
ably and with a great wealth of 
detail and practical suggestions, 
such matters as the military situ- 
ation, freedom, totalitarianism, 
the United Nations, scientific 
ear, religion, the changing 
political situation, and neutrality. 

In our world situation as it is, 
to be sure, Jaspers finds few 
grounds for hope. The possibility 
of neutrality is compromised by 
power struggles and stock-piling; 
democracy is corrupted by un- 
worthy officials entangled in a net 
of deceptions; the United Nations 
is a “ghostly sight . . . operating 
on the brink of doom with fictions 
that everyone sees through and 
yet goes along with”; scientific 
thinking has led us into an abyss. 

But Jaspers does not see this as 
a world with no exit. By far the 
most substantial part of his work 
is given over to a positive cri- 
tique. He is not so much con- 
cerned with the fact that man is 
not changed as the fact that he 
can change. Jaspers makes his po- 
sition clear: “We are not on the 
road to salvation until war itself 
becomes impossible and total dis- 
armament takes place under total 
control. But the only way to 
achieve this is a transformation of 
the human way of life . . .” He 
suggests three avenues of trans- 
formation: sacrifice, reason and 
communication. 

The pivotal ethical reality in 
extreme situations is that of sac- 
rifice. The harsh exigencies of 
realpolitik flounder when survival 
is at stake. As Kant saw, the 
suprapolitical source of revolution 
is the ethical self-sacrifice of man. 
Sacrifice may take a non-violent 
form as in the case of Gandhi; or 
it make take a violent form as in 


the case of the American and 
French revolutions. In either case 
it is premised upon the rights of 
man, upon freedom and justice. 
“Without sacrifice there is a rift 
in our existence,” writes ; 
“It dims itself in self-delusion. ... 
Sacrifice would not only make 
peace possible; it would fulfill it.” 

Secondly, a new way of think- 
ing is necessary. This is what 
Jaspers calls reason or philosophy. 
What he has in mind here is the 
kind of existential thinking he has 

romoted for many years. In its 
liaed outlines this kind of philos- 
ophy is not excessively compli- 
cated. In the Socratic tradition, 
“it confirms the human content 
which everyone harbors within 
himself” and arouses the inner dis- 
positions from which tangible 
reality derives its guidance. It is 
the kind of thinking which pre- 
scribes a “luminous, encompass- 
ing” domain of transcendence in 
the light of which political and 
technological realities take man- 
ageable proportions and man 
emerges from democratic freedom 
to existential freedom, that is to 
say, the personal freedom of be- 
ing oneself. A simpler way of 
putting this would be to say the 
turning point here is “from out- 
to inwardly ac- 
tive thinking.” 

Underlying Jaspers’ argument 
here is the awareness that politi- 
cal, religious and scientific think- 
ing, taken in themselves, are of 
limited value when taken in iso- 
lation from the broader kind of 
thinking that animates the whole. 
Says Jaspers: “Philosophy and 
politics should get together.” 
And: “Science and _ technology 
must become parts of the encom- 
passing whole.” 

This kind of thinking estab- 
lishes (and here is Jaspers’ third 
suggestion) authentic grounds for 
communication. In another place 


this philosopher has written: 


“Communication is the aim of 
philosophy, and in communication 
all its Oe aims are ultimately 


rooted.” The lie is the real rotten -:. 


in human nature. What 
peace and rational 
on the crucial issues facing us to- 
day is an inability to communi- 
cate. And here we come, I think, 
to the heart of Jaspers’ position. 

Taspers is one of the few con- 
temporary thinkers who sees that 
the modern dilemma must ulti- 
mately be saved in light of a phi- 
losophy of communication, a phi- 
losophy rooted in the very roots 
of man’s nature. As Nietzsche 
said: “Truth begins where there 
are two.” Although he does not 
expressly formulate it as such, 
what Jaspers is urging is a renew- 
al of that power which all great 
spiritual traditions have called 
love and which Christians call 
caritas. He adduces a striking 
simile: we are like sparks, now 
scintillating more brightly, now 
vanishing to the point of invisibil- 
ity, constantly changing in the 
of life. The s each 
other, and each flares up to a 
brighter glow for seeing others. 
The love of reason joins all that 
is aglow, without prearrangement 
or representation, and where we 
see a glow decline, the pain 
simultaneously reduces our own 
luminosity. 

It would be a mistake to read 
this book as a political tract, al- 
though it is partly that. More 
fundamentally, it is an expression 
of Jaspers’ philosophy of Exist- 
enz. The author himself warns the 
reader that this is not merely an 
effort to assess the facts of the 
contemporary scene. His book, he 
says, “approaches every idea from 
a point of view which is subse- 
quently transcended.” Here we 
have shades of the situation- 
transcendence dialectic that oc- 
cupies a central place in Jaspers’ 
philosophical outlook. Making the 
jump—an athletic term that has 
taken on great dignity in existen- 
tial thinking—from one pole of the 
dialectic to the other can be a 
hazardous endeavor; but not to 


be aware of where Jaspers is try- 
ing to lead us would be almost 


- certainly to miss the point. 


The work of reason—or philos- 
ophizing—begins by recognizing 


man’s empirical situation. It must . 
. scrutinize the structures of so- 


ciety, the conditioning power of 
science and technology, the situ- 
ations generated by relationships 
between nations, the claims of re- 
ligion, and so forth. From an 
awareness of our present horizon 
we can advance to a further one; 
but we can never reach a unify- 
ing perspective that will give us 
a satisfying view of the whole. 
The scope of reality is not bound- 
ed by any particular situation or 
situations. Rather, Jaspers says, it 
must be characterized as the em- 
bracing, the enveloping, the en- 
compassing. This is, so to speak, 
the pervading atmosphere in 
which particular things exist yet 
which transcends them all. All 
points of view and given situa- 
tions derive from the higher, en- 
veloping reality and are there- 
fore partial and obscure. They are 
harbingers of a full state of things, 
of transcendence. It is the work 
of reason to direct us toward that 


plentitude. 


In technical language, Jaspers 
that the ira he. 
ophy is to make the “transition 
from purely empirical being to 
being - as - existence - directed- 
to-transcendence.” Dr. James Col- 
lins describes Jaspers’ effort, 
rather happily I think, as an at- 
tempt to chart the course of Kan- 
tian reason in the encircling sea 
of Kierkegaardian existence. At 
every point along the course rea- 
son is brought up short by the 
tragic element of life—suffering, 
death, guilt—but even such crises 
are intimations of man’s need for 
transcendence. The effect of the 
antinomies and limits which 
plague human existence is that of 
a goad, forcing man, usually out 
of sheer desperation, to seek the 
encompassing. 

It is this philosophical ideal 
which subtends The Future of 
Mankind. From one point of view 


without r 


it is regrettable that this is the 
case. Not only does it place a 
heavy burden upon the reader; it 
is also something of a large task 
for the author. Jaspers’ philos- 
ophy of transcendence is by no 
means a clear or complete one. 
Some critics contend that it is not 
even a possible one. But it does 
have two undeniable conse- 
quences. It permits Jaspers to 
give a singularly penetrating 
analysis of man’s predicament in 
the world today—an analysis he 
also gave in Man in the Modern 
World —with special emphasis 
here on the A ccd created 
by the possibility of total destruc- 
tion. Secondly, it permits him to 
hold forth the hope of overcom- 
ing this situation, however vague 
the specifics of realizing such a 
hope may be. This is already suf- 
ficient to set man on the way to 
a more intelligent manner of cop- 
ing with his problems. 

It is altogether admirable that 
a thinker of J stature 
should bring his wide experience 
and considerable insights to bear 
on the practical order. Not — 
accept this chal- 
enge. Jaspers counsels neither 
flight from the social scene nor 
crass acceptance of the existing 
order of things, especially current 
pane programs. I see his phi- 
osophy as an effort toward re- 
defining the ideas of classical hu- 
manism, not the least of which 
was the affirmation of man’s crea- 
tive power, his ability to redeem 
himself from situations. This is far 
from a complete line of action; 


but neither is it an ineffective 


one. When we are told that the 
tragic conflicts of our age are due 
to its excessive dedication to the 
ends of merely empirical being 
ard for the ultimate 
problems of human existence, we 
cannot pay the observation too 
much heed. We are in no position 
to denigrate the power of reason. 

Can we in these perilous times 
expect a rational rebirth of man? 
Jasper will bode no negative an- 
swer. Yes, he says, for reason is 
the essence of true humanity. 
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The Crossroads of Liberalism 
Charles Forcey. Oxford University Press. 358 pp. $7. 


This study of the progressive era in American politics (1900-1925) 
centers on the three "men of ideas," Herbert Croly, Walter Wey! 
and Walter Lippmann, whose attempts to adapt American liber- 
alism to modern conditions were reflected in the policies of the 
period's two great "men of power," Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Science and Government 
C. P. Snow. Harvard University Press. 88 pp. $2.50. 


In these Godkin Lectures C. P. Snow tells the “cautionary story” 
of how scientific-strategic decisions were taken in wartime Eng- 
land and draws from it some guidelines for the most profitable 
employment of scientists in government. 


The Crisis of Western Education 
Christopher Dawson. Sheed and Ward. 246 pp. $3.95. 


An eminent British historian points to the decline of Christian cul- 
ture in Western education as the loss of its one integrative prin- 
ciple, and suggests extensive reasons why a renewed study of 
Christian culture offers the only means of resisting the modern 
secularist ideologies which today threaten to dominate man's 
future. 


Politics and Ethics 


Robert Gordis. Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 
36 pp. Single copy free. 


Rabbi Gordis is concerned in this brief study with the gap that 
exists between the inherited tradition of Judeo-Christian ethics 
and political action. He concludes that the widespread insistence 
on the incompatibility of politics and ethics is “based upon a 
failure to grasp the full scope of Biblical ethics." 


American Perspectives 


Robert E. Spiller and Eric Larrabee, Eds. Harvard University 
Press. 216 pp. $4.75. 


Ten specialists examine the cultural evolution of the last fifty 
years as it has been interpreted in such fields as historical scholar- 
ship, philosophy, politics, economics, sociology, literature and the 
arts. 


Perspectives on Peace, 1910-1960 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Praeger. 202 pp. $3. 


In a volume published in observance of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment's fiftieth anniversary, twelve statesmen and scholars survey 
the concepts, conditions and requisites of world peace within 
the frame of their own experiences. Among the contributors are 
James T. Shotwell, Sir Harold Nicolson, Salvador de Madariaga, 
Dag Hammarskjold, and Paul-Henri Spaak. 
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